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and therefore whether, in propriety of language, it 
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Doctrine of Necessity. 
FROM DR. PRIESTLY. 


(Continued from page 190.) 


SECTION Iv. 
Of the supposed Consciousness of Liberty. 


1 desired you to attend to the phenomena of human 
nature, to consider whether it be not a fact, that hu- 
man volitions depend upon the previous disposition of 
their minds and the circumstances in which they are 
placed, in order to determine whether their volitions 
are not invariably according to those circumstances ; 


should not be said that they are always, and necessa- 
rily, determined by those circumstances, or motives. 
You reply, p. 22, “If the phenomena of human nature 
are to determine the question, we must certainly in- 
clude the whole phenomena, one of which is, that let 
actions be ever so definite in definite circumstances, 
they are still conscious of having it in their power to 
determine otherwise than they actually did.” Now J 
am surprised that you should not have been aware, 
that this is directly inconsistent with your own suppo- 
sition, viz. the determination being definite ; for if it 
might have been otherwise, it would bave been ind: fi- 
nite. Noman can be conscious of an impossibility.— 
If, therefore, the real phenomena, exclusive of all 





pretended consciousness, are in favor of our volitions 


being definite, all possibility of their being indefinite is| which decides, though concerning the preferableness 
necessarily excluded: so that they could not have | of objects. And there is no reason why this should 


been different from what they actually are, in any giv- | 


en circumstances, 

Besides, reflect a little what is it of which we can be 
conscious ; for consciousness has its limits, as well as 
other things. It is not that, with the same disposition 
of mind and in the same circumstances, the determina- 
tion might have been different. ‘This is a manifest 
fallacy. Allthat,in the nature of things, we can be 
conscious of, is that had we been differently disposed. 
we might have acted differently; that nothing but 
our own will, or pleasure, prevented our acting differ- 
ently ; which you know is not at all contrary to any 
thing contended for by necessarians. Consider parti- 
gularly my Additional Illustrations, p. 286, &c. 


SECTION V. 
Of the difference between the Will and the Judgment. 


In the passage to which you have now referred me, in 
your former treatise, p. 50, you lay great stress on the 
essential difference between the nature of thé will, and 
that of the judgment. ‘The will, you say, implies, in 
its very nature, a freedom from all ¢ontrolling neces- 
sary influence. It is the power of self delermination 
belonging to an agent, the physical independency of 
which on any thing foreign to itself makes it to be 
what it is, or constitutes its very essence. ‘The differ- 
ent mode of operation belonging to the will,” p. 52, 
‘tas distinct from the other faculties of the mind, arises 
out of its different nature. The will is av indepen 
dent, active principle, or facully. The other faculties 
are dependent and merely passive, &c.” 

Now I rather wonder that, in all this loftiness of lan- 
guage, you should not have perceived, that you are 
taking for granted the very thing in dispute. If we 
judge of the powers and faculties of man by his actions. 
(and what can we reason but from what we know) w: 
must conclude that he is not possessed of any sucu fac 
ulty as you describe. On the contrary, we see all men 


judgment decide according to the appearance of objects? 





without exception, driven to and fro, just as their cir- 
cumstances and motives impel them, without ever once 
exerting (as far as appears) a single act of proper self 
détermination. In all cases of sufficient magnitude, 
and in which there is sufficient opportunity given us 
to examine them, we see very plainly, that men are 
actuated by very determinate motives ; and we are 
here, as in other similar cases, authorized to judge of 
obscure cases by those which are more distinct and 
evident, of the same kind. 

Besides, so faram I from perceiving any such es- 
septial difference as you describe between the will and 
the judgment, that I perceive a remarkable resem- 
blance between them, and in that very respect in 
which you state them to differ the most. Does the 


So does the will ; and if we consult fact, in no other 
way; insomuch, that the will itself, exclusive of the 
actions, or motions, that follow the will, may not be 
improperly called a particular judgment, deciding on 
the preferableness of objects, according to their ap- 
pearances, which are often very deceitful. For, jude- 
ing by whatever rule you please, whatever object, at 
the moment of determination, appears preferable, that 
we always chuse. If, therefore, as | have said before 
there be a power or self determination in the will, | 
should expect to find the same in the judgment also, 
and if you will distinguish them, in the jadgment 
preferably to the will ; if that may be called judgment 
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A syllogism exactly parallel to this of yours is the 
following : 

A goose is an animal that has two feet. 

But a man is an animal that has two feet. 

Ergo, A man is a goose. 


Iam sorry to have occasion to recall to your atten- 
tion the first principles of logic, but it is plain you had 
overlooked them, when you thought you had reduced 
the necessarian to acknowledge that, on his principles, 
the circulution of the blood, and the pulsation of the 
heart, must be termed rolzlions. You meant to turn 
our principles into ridicule, and must take the conse- 
quence if the ridicule rebound upon yourself. You 
certainly had the merit of attempting something new 
in this, but there is always some Aazard in attempting 
novelties. 

SECTION VI. 
Of the Argument from the supposed Consequences of 
the Doctrine of Necessity. 

To my objection to your reasoning from the conse- 
quences of the doctrine of necessity, you reply, p. 4, 
“*There are consequences that seem greatly to out- 
weigh all speculative reasonings of every;sort which 
can be thought of, and incontestably prove that the 
doctrine which such consequences attend, is not and 
cannot be true.’? You add, that Dr. Watts recom- 
mends the mode of arguing from consequences, and 
that I myself have adopted it. 

Now this, sir, you do without making proper dis- 





not be the province of judgment, properly so called, as 
well as that of deciding concerning (he truth of ob- 
jects. 

You object to the conclusiveness of my reasoning, p. 
18, to prove that from one of your arguments it would 
follow that judgment and volition were the same thing, 
and the same with the circulation of the blood, &c. 


supposing that it goes on the idea of jndgment being | 


an act of the mind, only in the popular sense of the 
word. - Now I will shew you that my inference was 
truly drawn, independent of any such definition of the 
word, as will appear by leaving out the word act alto- 
gether. You will then say, p. 80, “Can that be truly 
said to be my volition, which is produced by something 
over which I had no power. On that ground, every 
thing that takes place in my body, as well as in my 
mind, may, with equal propriety, be called my voli- 
tion; and so the circulation of the blood, and the pul 
sation of the heart, may, with equal reason, be called 
my volitions.” 

The medium of your proof, or the middle term in 
your syllogism, is not an act, but something over which 
we have no power. But, though the circulation ol 
the blood, &c. should, upon the doctrine of uecessity, 
agree with volition, in being a thing over which we 
have no power, it does not, in that respect, agree with 
volition only, but with judgment also, and every other 
affection o! the mind. 

I pray perhaps make the conclusiveness of your ar- 
zument more apparent, by reducing it to the form of a 
syllogism, and framing another exactly similar to it. 
Lour argument will then stand as follows. **Accord 
ng to the necessarians, 


“Volition is a thing over which a man has no power. 


“But the pulsation of the heart is a thing over 
which a man has no power. 


‘Ergo, ‘lhe pulsation of the heart is a volition.” 


finclions, which Dr. Watts, in the very passage which 
| you have quoted, might have taught you to make.— 
|He says, that. “the false proposition must be refuted 
|by shewing that an evident falsehood, or absurdity, 
| will foliow from it,’? which is the very thing that I did, 
_when I shewed that, in consequence of admitting your 
| doctrine of liberty, you must suppose that effects take 
| place without adequate causes, and that the divine Be- 
ing could have no prescience of human actions, which 
the scriptures every where suppose. On the other 
| hand, the consequences that you draw from the doc- 
|trine of necessity only relate to things that you dislike, 
and abhor, and which have nothing to do with fru/h. 

| Shew me that any falsehood, or absurdity, as Dr. 
| Watts says, follows from the doctrine of necessity, and 
' I shall not then say, that we must acquiesce in it, aud 
,make the best we can of it. For it is absolutely im- 
| possible to acqniese in an acknowledged falsehood, as 
| we may in a thing that we merely cannot relish. With 
{respect to all things that merely excite disgust, besides 
that it may be conceived, that the disgust may be ill 
founded (and in this case it appears to me to be mani- 
,testly so) it is well known that there are many éruths, 
) and valuable ones too, that are ungrateful, especially 
at the first proposal. 

| Now I challenge you to shew that any proper false- 
hood, or absurdity, will follow from the principles of 
vecessity, a thing that I do pretend to with respect to 
the doctrine of liberty. And do not any more say, as 
you do now, p. 6, that “‘it is in the same way of rea- 
soning with that which I have used,” that you bave 
endeavored to support the doctrine of liberty. By 
this time, | hope, you see there is a great difference 
| between the two cases. 


SECTION VII. 
Of the Moral Influence of the Doctrine of Necessity. 


You complain, but very unjustly, of my mode of 
rgasouing, when | eudeavor to undermine all that you 
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have ufged on the subject of the dangerous consequen- Son, according to this doctrine, At_wifl not, 1 think, 
ces of the doctrine of necessifys Yout meatiing, you) be very easy intelligibly to déclare. 
say, p. 17, was “that it tends to indispose a person for * * ; * ri zi 
virtaous activity, and self command, bat that you sup- I own | am not able to resist the shining evidence of 
pose the necessarian to be active enough in gratifying truth; nor am I ashamed to confess my former mistakes 
Now I had and errors in these matters after such strong and irre- 


his irregular and vicious inclinations.” 
humanum est errare, “‘all 


no doubt of your willingness to make a distinction in | sistible conviction, seeing, 


this ‘case, that is, to make the necessarian indolent to’ men are liable to error.” And as, upon this principle, 


good, and at the same time active to evil ; but nature, | I cannot but think it the most gross hypocrisy, after 
h conviction, to persist in a mistake ; so, without 


uot being of the party, makes no such distinction; so) $¥¢ vara 
that the case you suppose is an impossibility. | question, it is the greatest abuse of humility and free 


If the belief of the doctrine of necessity has any | thinking, to attribute such open and ingenuous ac- 


operation at all, either to aclivily, or inactivity, it must _knowledgements to a wavering judgment, or levity of 
respect all ends, or objecis, as such, and without dis- mind. 

tiuction, whatever they be, and can never operate one Neither are there wanting examples of good and 
way if a man’s inclinations be virtuous and another | great men amongst the ancients to bear me out in this 
way if they be vicious. Hon the one hand,I believe; ™atter. St. Cyprian* frankly confesses, in his Epistle 
that my object will be accomplished, and my belief to Antonianus, that he was formerly in the rigid opin- 
lead me io overlook all meane, and therefore | give my- |ion of Tertullian, that the peace of the church was 
self no trouble about it ; or if, on the other, my belief} never to be given to adulterers, to murderers, and 
of the necessary connexion of means and ends be such | idolaters; and, having changed his opinion, he apolo- 





as that my exertions are redoubled ; still these differ- 
ent consequences respect all objecis alike, and can 
never operate to the disadvantage of virtue, but on 
the supposition that all necessarians, as such, either 
afe more indifferent to their own happiness than other 
men, or have less knowledge of the necessary connex- 





jon between virtue and happiness. 


if this was the case, surely you might, considering | 


the length of time that has elapsed since the doctrine | 
of necessity was first proposed by Mr. Hobbes, and 
even since it has been fully established, as I may say, 
by Dr. Hartley (and before my recollection, or yours, 
it had numerous advocates among men of letters) have 
been able to collect something like positive evidence ; 
and you certainly should not have raised all this out- 
cry without some better foundation than your own sus- 
picious imagination. 
(To be Continued.) 











AN EMINENT INSTANCE OF INDEPENDENCE! 
AND UONESTY. 


Dr. Danie, Warrsy, a celebrated English Divine, 
had maintained doctrines in his Commentary on tiie 
New Testament, which, m the latter part of his life, be 
was convinced were erroneous. Unlike many others, 
he had the independence and honesty to confess his 
mistakes, and to prepare for the world a retraction of 
his errors, thus manifesting a love of truth and integri- 
ty, examples of which have been very seldom seen. — 
We gise the following extracts from the preface to his 
“Last Thoughts” to our readers, with a recommenda- 
tion to men of every sect not to be opiniative, but to 
maintain a constant self-examination ; and when con- 
vinced of an error, like the amiable man above named, 
to retract it as peblicly as it bad been maintained. 


‘It is rightly and trnly observed by Justin Martyr,* 
in the beginning of bis exhortation to the Greeks, 
“That an exact scrutiny into thinge doth often produce 
conviction;that those things, which we once judged tobe 
right, are, after amore diligent inquiry into truth, 
found to be far otherwise.” 

And truly | am not ashamed to say, this is my very 
case. For, when | wrote my Commentaries on the 
New Testament, I went on, too hastily I own, in the 
common beaten road of other reputed orthodox divines ; 
conceiving, first, that the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
in one complex notion, were one and the same God, 
by virtue of the same individual essense communicated 
from the Father. This covfused notion | am now ‘ful- 
y convinced by the arguments I have offered here, 
and in the second part of my Reply to Dr. Waterland, 
to be a thing impossible, and full of gross absurdities 
and contradictions. And then, as a natural conse- 
quence from this doctrine, 1, secondly, concluded that! 
those divine persons differed only in the manner of 
Meir existence. ‘And yet what'that can signify in the 








* Orat. Cohort. ad Grecor, p. }. . 


gizes for it by saying, ‘‘Mea apud te et personaet causa 
purganda est, ne me aliquis existimet a proposito meo 
leviter decessisse ; et, cum evangelicum vigorem pri- 
mo et inter initia defenderim, postmodum videar 
animum meum a disciplina et censura priore flexisse.” 
And this honest procedure which he practised himself, 
he also approved in others, saying.t ‘that a man’s hav- 
ing ence erred, is not a reason why he should coutin- 
ue to do so ; for that it becomes wise men, and such as 
fear God, to yield freely and readily to truth, when- 
ever made known to them, rather than to persist ob- 
stinately in rejecting it.” 

St. Austin was not more renowned for any of his 
works, thao for his two books of Retractations, ip 
which he confesseth all the errors he had committed 
in all his other writings. 

And this my retractation, or change of my opinion,af- 
ter all my former endeavors to assert and establish a 
contrary doctrine, deserves the more to be considered, 
because it proceeds, and indeel can proceed, from me 
for no otber reason, but purely from the strong and ir- 
resistible convictious, which are now upon me, that | 
was mistaken. 

Nothing, I say, but the love of truth can be supposed 
to extort such a retractation from me, who, haviog al- 
ready lived so long beyond the common period of life, 
can have nothing else to do but to prepare for my great 
change ; and, in order thereunto, to make my piece 
with God, and my own conscience, before I die. ‘To 
this purpose | solemnly appeal to the Searcher of 
hearts, and call God to witness, whether | have has- 
tily or rashly, departed from the common opinion; or 
rather, whether 1 bave not deliberately and calmly 
weighed the arguments on both sides drawn from scrip- 
ture and antiquity. 

As I bave no views for this world, so it cannot be 
imagined, that the motives drawn from interest, ambi- 
tion, or secular glory, can have any place with me.— 
Or if] had, neither can it be imagined that I would 
choose to dissent from the received opiwion, the main- 
tainers whereof are they who grasp honors and prefer- 
ments, and think they have the best title to those ad- 
vantages. 

So that upon the whole, if I have erred in changing 
my Opinion, I desire it may be observed, that my- error 
hath neither prejudice, nor secular views to sapport it; 
and that my mistake, if such it will be reputed, hath 
been all along attended with constant prayers to the 
throne of grace, and what hath always appeared to 
me to be the strongest reason, and most undeniable 
evidence, _ 

And even yet, if they will be so kind, as, in the spiril 
of meckness, to answer the arguments | have prodyced 
to justify my change, if it please God to give me the 
same degree of health and soundness of mind, which, 
by his blessing and goodness, I now enjoy,.1 promise 


* Epist.55.  t Epist. 73. Edit. Oxon. p. 208. 


sincerely to considenthem, and to .agt suitably to the 
strength of the argument; but, if any such answer is 
attempted with angry invectives, & haughty sophistry, 
aiming to be wise above what is written, I must say, 
Imust remain in myypresent sentiments ; having in 
this short treatise seriously considered al} that | had 
said in my commentary to the contrary, and fuljy.an- 
swered the most considerable places 1 had then pro- 
duced for confirmation of the doctrines there too-hae- 
tily endeavored to establish, 

I conclude with those -wordsof St. Austin, * I may 
err, but I will not be a.heretic ; as yet I must be in 
St. Paul’s sense, (Titus iii. 10, 11,) if | would act 
against the dictates and strong convictions of my con- 
science. He having expressly said that a heretic is 
one who is condemned in his own conscience for what 
he doth assert. Now, that the God of truth woyld 
give to me, and all others, a right understanding in all 
things, is the prayer of 

Your friend and humble seryant, 
Danie. WHITEY. 








ORIGINAL DIALOGUE. 


An Answer lo @ Question often proposed to 

Universalists. 

How can a man be saved who dies unregenerated * 

said an opposer of Universal Salvation. 

One who dies so, you say? 

Yes. 

They you will allow he is dead, 

Yes. 


Well, Paul says, “He that is dead is freed from sin.” 
Ifa man be free from sin, can you discover aay obsta- 
cle in the way of his salvation? 


——aaeD 2 ¢ Ge 
NOTICE, 
The Southern Association of Univerzalis(s whit meet 
at Dana, Mass. on the first Wednesday of June next. 


A full attendance of clerical brethren and delegates is 
requested. 











ON THE ALTERATION OF THE MEANING OF 
SCRIPTURES WORDS. 

One of those great effects, which length of time is 
seen to brivg along with it, is the alteration of the 
meaning annexed tocértainsounds, The signification 
of a word, well known and understood by those who 
first made use of it, is very insensibly varied, by pas- 
sing through many mouths, and by being taken and 
given’ by wultitudes, in common discourse ; till it of- 





ten comes to stand for a complication of notion, as dis- 
tant from the original intention of it, vay, as contradic- 
tory to it, as darkness is to light. The ignorance and 
weakness of some, and the passions and bad designs of 
others, are the great instruments of this evil; which, 
even whe: it seems to affect only indifferent matters,. 
ought in reason to be opposed, as it tends, in its nas 
ture, to confound men’s notions in weightier points ; 
but, when it bath once invaded the most sacred and 
important subjects, ought, in duty, to be resisted with 
amore open and undisguised zeal,as what toucheth 
the very vitals of all that is good, and is just going to 
take from men's eyes the boundaries of right and 
wrong. 

The onty cure for this evil, in cases of so great cons 
cern, is to have recourse to the originals of things, to 
the law of reason, in those points which can be traced 
back thither; and to the declarations of Jesus Christ 
apd his immediate followers, in such matters as took 
their rise solely from those declarations. For the case 
is plainly this, that words and sounds have had such 
an effect, not upon the nature of things, which is un- 
movable, but upon the minds of men in thinking of 














UNTVERSALIST MAGAZINE. | 


them; that the very-same word remaining, which at 
first truly represented one certain thing, by having 
multitudes of new inconsistent ideas, in every age, and 
every year, added «to itj itself the greatest 
hindrance to the true u ing.of ‘the nature of 
the thing first intended 

For instance, religion, in 
and integrity as to ourselves, and charity an 
cence to others; before God, even the Fathe (James 
i. 27.) By degrees it is come to signify, ii of the 
countries throughout the whole world, the performance | 
of every thing almost, except virtue and charity ; and | 
particularly, a punctual exactness in a regard to par. : 
ticular times, places, forms and mode, diversified ac- , but to give you occasion to observe, that there can be 
cording to the various humors of men ; recommended | po cure for it, inchristians, but to go back to the New 
and practised under the avowed name of exlernal reli-| Testament itself; because there alone we shall find 
gion ; two words, which, in the sense fixed upon them | the original intention of such words; or the nature of 





thing principally and first intended ; and is come by 
degrees to signify a violent passion, commotion, and 
extacy, venting itself.in such sort of expressions and 
lisorders, as other passions do; and this regulated and 
defined by such a variety of imaginations, that an or- 
dinary christian, with the utmost sincerity in his heart, 
is filled with nothing but eternal suspicions, doubts, 
and perplexities, whether he bath any thing of the 
true love of God, or not. 

I have mentioned these particulars, not only to show 
the evil ‘itself, and to how great a degree the nature 
ofthings hath suffered, in the opinions of men, by the 
alteration of the eense of the same words and sounds; 








. James’ days, was virlue 
ene fi- 





by many christians, God hath put asunder; and which, ithe things, designed to be signified by them, declared | 


therefore, no man should join together. And, accord- and fixed by our Lord, or his Apostles from him, by 


ingly, the notion of a religious man differs in every 
country, just as much as times, places, ceremonies, 
imaginary austerities, and all other outward circum- 
stances, are differeat and various ; whereas in truth, 


some such marks, as a ay, if we will attend to them, 
guide and guard us in our notions of those matters, in 
which we are most of all concerned.— Bp. Hoadly. 








though a man, truly religious in other respects, may | 


make use of such things, yet they cannot be the least 
part of his religion, properly so called, any more than 


his food, or his raiment, or any other circumstance of 
his life. 


Thus, likewise, the torship of God, to be paid by, ™° that was exposed to the mercy of the waves by | 


christians, was, in our Saviour’s time, and in his own 
plain words, the worship of the Father in spirit and 
truth ; and thisfdeclared to be one great end proposed 
in the christian dispensation. 


Father in spirit and in truth; for the Father seeketh 
such to worship him.” (John iv. 23.) But the notion 
of it is become quite another thing; and, in many 
christian countries, that, which still retains the name 
of the worship of God, is indeed the neglect and the 
diminution of the Father, and the worship of other be- 
ings besides, and more than the Father. And this, 
performed in such a maaner, as that any indifferent 
spectator would conclude, that neitber the consciences 
nor understandings of men, neither spirit nor truth, 
wore at all concerned in the matter; or rather, that 
they had been banished from it by an express com- 
mand. Inthe mean time the word, or sound, still re- 
mains the same in discourse. The whole lump of in- 
cigested and inconsistent notions and practices ; every 
thing that is solemnly said or done, when the worship 
of God is professed, is equally covered under that gen- 
eral name; and, by the help of using the same origi- 


na] word, passeth easily for the thing itself. 


Again; prayer, in all our Lord’s directions about it, | 


and particularly in that form, which he himself taught 
his followers was a calm, undisturbed address to God, 
under the notion of a Father, expressing those senti- 
ments and wishes before bim, which every sincere 
mind ought to have. But the same word, by the help 
of men and voluminous rules of art, is come to signify 
heat and flame, in such a manner and to such a degree, 
that a man may be in the best disposition in the world, 


“The hour cometh, and | 
now is, when the true worshippers shall worship the | 


| FOR THE MAGAZINE. 


To the Editors of the Universalist Magaziné, 
The writer of the following paragraph, is one of the 


the upsetting of a boat in Boston Harbor on the 6th 


inst. and was the only person, out of five, whom God., 


in his providence, saw-fit to continue for the present in 
this mortal state. He with his four worthy companions 
were all attached to the Boston Soap-stone Manufac- 
| tory, and he trusts that the general harmony and good 
‘feelings that prevailed among them while sojourning 
here below, is now made perfect in the immediate 
| Presence of Him, who died that we might live. 
A person by the name of WARD, who recently left 
the Soap Stone Factory, and is now attached to the 
|Glass House at Lecbmeres-Point, conversing with 
agentleman concerning the fatal accident, observed, 
‘that it wasa “great pity that HuLi was saved instead 
| of one of the others.” Being asked his reason, and if 
‘he knew any thing against Hull,—his reply was No, 
| except that he is a Universalist! Said Ward isa very 
zealous Orthodox, and professes to believe that all 
'who die in the belief of the Universal Goodness of God, 
to his creatures, will be transported to regions of 
endless misery and woe; and that God will be glorifi- 
ed in their damnation. 

The Editors of the Magazine are requested to make 
such remarks on the above as they may think proper. 

D. i. 


REMARK, 


No other remark seems necessarily elicited by the 
| foregoing, than that it is to be hoped, for the honor of 
buman nature, that our Orthodox Brother is, by some 
mistake, misrepresented: And that Mr. Hull and his 
connexions will gratefully appreciate his preservation, 
and duly honor the God of his salvation.— Eds. 








— 





iis best to yield all the honor of these discoveries. 





and yet not be devout enough to pray; and many an; GENERAL VIEW OF THE LORD’S SUPPER, 


* thi 
hoyes ic ong bath: boon perplexed, by ibe —| Nothing is more clear, nothing more simple, than the 
with doubts and fears of being incapable el pray'OS | Eucharist or Lord’s Supper, in the manner in which it 
for want of an infenreness of heat; which hath noi yo5 established hy Jesus Christ. What it offers to our 


i 3 i i al . . . ° 
sae sa the aan a ” net i Ba a fe senses is nothing else Lut bread and wine ; and what it 
VEE SSE) SOURS SHUT T OF SIS PLOLSSHNONS OF BACesOeS | ihibite to the mind under these tokens ie an event 


to br earthly eage 2 aie i — very easy to comprehend. 
ae <a eh ee Beas oy eee eS But in proportion to its farther and farther remote 


was at first, in his own words and those of St. Jol, ; rar : , 
, ‘ ' ness from its original, it lost much of this amiable 
many times repeated, the “keeping his command-| ._,.. . ; ; , 
siuiplicitly. It was imagined, that in order to render 





‘it was instituted particularly for the people ; and by a 
thousand subtleties, which they have contrived to 
weave around it, they have appropriated it to them- 
selves in such a manner, that it is inaccessible to the 
greatest part of understandings, even of those who val- 
ue themselves on being better instructed than the 
vulgar. 

Happy too would it have been for the world, had di- 
vines contented themselves with this, and if this abuse 
had not produced consequences so deplorable ; hence 
have arisen those differences, and animosities, which 
incessantly cause new disorders ; hence those schisms 
so ruinous to the church, which tare and divide it so 
cruelly. Thus it is, that the Eucharist, which ought 
to conciliate and barmonize mankind, produces a quite 
contrary effect, and serves, so to speak, as a standard 
to their religious dissensions. 

Instead of extinguishing all their discords, or at least 
suspending them for one day ; instead of all then re- 
garding theoselves as the disciples of the same mas- 
ter, whose memory they unite to honor, and as child- 
‘ren of the same family, who all cherish the same 

hopes ; it is precisely then, that they are-split into di- 
_ Visions, and the spirit of party summons all its forces ; 
every one ranks under the banners of his sect; they 
vehemently clamor one to another, **No communion to- 
| day; they erect altar against altar, they fulminate 
/anathemas from all sides; and if the sentence was 
ratified in heaven, God knows what would be the con- 
sequence. Happily he hears not the prayers of those 
men, who know not what spirit they are of. 

Strange ! What was destiped in its nature to ce- 
ment union, is itself become the signal of war! That 
which was a festival of love and benevolence among 
the primative Christians, and which they called, for 
this purpose, by the name of .2gape, that this should 
have thrown among their descendants an apple of dis- 
cord, and with it a1] the horrors of division. 

One cannol, therefore, militate more directly against 
the genius and design of the Eucharist. In general, 
nothing can be farther from religion than subtilty ; it 
will never in itself give occasion to contests ; and the 
ceremony now in question is the only thirg iv the 
world, that ought to be the least subject tothem. Con- 
sidered as a practice merely external, there was a 
necessity for its being very simple, and exempt from 
refinement ; otherwise the Gospel, whose character it 
is to be spiritual, so far from introducing it, would never 
have suffered it. ‘Thus it proposes it in a plain, natur- 
al manner, which makes us suspect nothing of the 
marvelous ; it proposes it even in two or three words, 
which exhaust the subject. 

Alter this, how could it open such a vast field to di- 
vines, 80 as to furnish them with two or three hundred 
very knotty questions ? 





There would, indeed, be oc- 
casion for astonishment, if they owed naturally from 
scripture, and one did not know, upon other occasions, 
the fruitfulness of the human imagination, to which it 
But 
such a source as this, does it not beget some distrust, 
and form some prejudice against these speculations. 
Thus we shall abandon them with less regret to ascend 
to the primary institution of the true Eucharist, such as 
it is described by the sacred historians. 

Jesus Christ came into the world to banish from 
thence ignorance and superstition, to teach mankind 
a doctrine which would lead them back from vice to 
virtue, from the mieery, in which they lived, toa true 
and solid felicity. A doctrine, which needs ouly ap- 
pear, methioks, to be received with avidity, such 
its attractions and dignity, such power lias it to win the 
hearts of men ; bat excellent as it was. prejudices,aid- 
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ments, or doing his will.”* But the notion of it was, |. A 
’ uf , it more august, it had occasion for oruaments*; and to 
it seems, left very jejune ; and so hath beeu improved fap Ot oe 

: : - conciliate more respect to it, it ought to be rendered 
by his later followers, till the same name, still kept up iavetarioge e 


in the language of christians, is far removed from the | ‘,, last it hath undergone the same fate, which al-| 
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* Joby xiv, 15,21,22. xv. 10. UJobn ii. 5. v. 3. most all things in religion have experienced. Divines, 
2 John 6. according to their custom, have monopolized it, thovgh | 
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ed by passions, strove to crush it iv its birth, aud at 
last cust tne lite of its divine author. 

Instructed in the motives, which actuated his ene- 
mies, he might have withdrawn himself from their ecru 
el pursuits ; but this conduct, of which self love wonleé 
have availed itself, would have proved fatal to the « 
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tablishmeut of the Christian religion, Either he must 
brave the danger in supporting what he had advanc 

ed; and the disinterestedness which he showed im- 
parted anew eclattotruth; or he must in some manner 
recede, which would have been an irreparable injdry 
to a doctrine so salutary. It would have been suspect- 
ed of imposture, and error would have triumphed over 
truth, which would never have found zealous disciples 
from the moment they should have seen their chief 
intimidated by menaces. Touched, therefore, with 
the fatal state to which depravity had reduced the 
world, convinced that by sacrificing himself he gave the 
last blow to sin, he saw the necessity of such a sacrifice, 
and took the generous resolution of shedding his own 
blood, rather than put any obstacle to the salvation of 
man. 

With this view he assembles his disciples in order 
to prepare them for this event; and, seeing them over- 
whelmed in profound grief, he addresses to them the 
most tender and consolatory discourse. Sometimeshe 
explains to them the reasons of his undertaking, and 
the advantageous consequences it was going to pro- 
duce. He had said to them a little before, predicting 
the manner cf his death, “If 1 be lifted up above the 
earth, | will draw all men afterme.”? He also makes 
them look upon his own death asa sure means of van- 
quishing the world. Sometimes he exhorts them to 
patience, and not to suffer themselves to be shaken by 
Sometimes he recommends to them the 
important duty of benevolence, repeats it, and enfor | 
ces it by his own example. 


persecution. 


“This is my command- 
ment, that you love one another asI have loved you.” 
‘*Greater. love can no one have than to lay down his 
life for his friend.” And in order to preserve the 
memory of this signal benefit, amidst all these dis- 
courses he establishes the ceremony of the Eucharist. 

The circumstance of the time was favorable. It 
was then the day of the Passover, the grand festival of 
the Jews. Jesus Christ celebrated it with his disci- 
ples, with the design of making it serve to another us 
age. Asthey were yet at supper, he took bread, and 
agreeably to the custom of the Jews, observed espe- 
cially in the Paschal! solemnity, he gave thanks to the 
Deity that he had given men bread for their nourish- 
ment; after which he parted it into several morsels, 
which he distributed to the apostles, saying to them, 
‘Take and eat, this is my body, which is broken for 
you; do this in remembrance of me.” 

As if he had said, It is necessary that I should be 
sacrificed in order to accomplish the work with which 
lam charged; it is a payment which I owe to God, 
who hath entrusted me with the salvation of the world : 
the interests of truth require a victim—lo here it is— 
itismy body. ‘i his news afflicts you, but it ought to 
be to yourselves an example of courage and firmness. 
And in order to represent to you my body which is go- 
ing to be broken, eat of this bread which I have cut 
into morsels for you. I now do not say to you; This 
is the bread of affliction, which your Fathers eat in 
Egypt ; I say to you, **This is my body which is brok- 
en for you.”? This ceremony is no longer to celebrate 
the departure out of Egypt, but affectionately to per- 
petuate the idea of your Saviour ; ‘*At ail times, there- 
fore, that you shall be together, do this in reniembrance 
of me.” 

He afterwards took a cup full of wine, which he 
presented to his disciples, with a command to them 
all to drink of it. ‘*For,” says he, “this is my blood, 
the blood of the New Covenant, which is shed for ma- 
ny, to obtain the remission of their sins.” They sel- 
dom made a solemn treaty, but they slew a victim, in 
order to render it in some measure more sacred, and 
thereby confirm it the more. Thus Moses did, and 
made himself a sprinkling of blood upon the Israelites ; 
“ This is the blood of the covenant,” said he, **which 
the Lord makes with you.” In like manner, the blood, 
which Jesus Christ shed, established the truth of his 


and this effusion of his blood figuratively represented to 
us by the wine inthe Eucharist. Wherefore drink you 
all of it, if you have any regard for the sacrifice which 
| offer to God, and to trath; for this wine is the sym- 
bol of my blood which! am going to shed in favor of 
men, to the end that being confirmed in the profession 
of my doctrine, they may obtain the pardon of their 
sins. 

Such is the origin of the Eucharist, such the end 
which its author assigns to it. One perceives nothing 
here that savorsof mystery. Every thing in it is clear, 
simple, and natural. If we consider the air of the as- 
sistants, one observes in them no surprise, except the 
grief which they witness at seeing themselves shortly 
to be separated from their master ; and to search for 
the marvellous under a pretended veil, is certainly to 
want to be more subtile than they. Here is a person, 
who takes leave of his friends, who eats with them for 
the last time, who gives them a token that they may 
remember him. 

Besides, it appears from all the circumstances that 
this ceremony is an imitation of the Passover, except 
that it represents another event. ‘The Passover recal- 
led to the mind of the Jews the miraculous deliver- 
ance from the Egyptian captivity. **When your child- 
ren,” says Moses, ‘shall ask you what means this cer- 
emony, you shall tell them, that it is the Passover of 
the Lord, when he smote Egypt.’ It isthe same with 
regard to the Eucharist. It exhibits to the christians 
the death of Christ, who delivered them from spiritual 
Egypt; it preserves the memory of this grand event, 


the infallible Teacher, he will answer you, that you 
should do this in remembrance of him. 
yourselves to the disciples, St. Paul informs you, that 


cup, you do shew forth the Lord’s death till he 
come.” — Abauzitl, 





From the U. S. Literary Gazette. 


SABBATH EVENING TWILIGHT. 


Delightful hour of sweet repose, 

Of hallowed thoughts, of love, of prayer! 

I love thy deep and tranquil close, 

For all the Sabbath day is there. 

Each pure desire, each high request 

That bur: ed before the temple shrine,— 
The hopes, the fears, that moved the breast, 
All live again in light like thine. 


I love thee for thy fervid glow 

Thou shed’st around the closing day,— 

Those golden fires, those wreaths of sno'v 

That light and pave his glorious way ! 
Through them, I’ve sometimes thought the eye 
May pierce the unmeasured deeps of space, 
And track the course where spirits fly, 

On viewless wings, to realms of bliss. 


I love thee for the unbroken calm, 

That slumbers on this fading scene, 
And throws its kind and soothing charm 
O’er all ‘ the little world within.’ 

It trances every roving thought, 

Yet sets the soaring fancy free,— 

Shut from the soul the present out, 
‘That all is musing memory. 


I love those joyous memories, 

That rush, with thee, upon the soul,— 
Those deep unuttered symphonies, 
‘That o’er the spell-bound spirit roll. 
All the bright scenes of love and youth 
Revive, as if they had not fled, 

And Fancy clothes with seeming truth 
‘The form she rescues /rom the dead. 





Crospel, serves as a foundation to the New Covenant ; 
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| Hannah Jewett, 31 years. 


sELECTED. 
MAY. 


Born in yon blaze of oriént sky, 


Sweet May! t iant form unfold, 
Unclose thy blue vol us eye, 
And wave thy shadowy locks of gold. 


an the fragrant zephyrs blow— 
or thee descends the sunny shower ; 
The ‘in softer murmurs flow, 


And brighter blossoms gem the flower. 








Light graces dress‘d in flow’ry wreaths, 
And tiptoe joys their hands combine, 
And Love his sweet. contagion breathes, 

And laughing dances round thy shrine. 


Warm with new life, the glittering throngs, 
On quivring fire, and rustling wing, 
Delighted, join their votive songs, 
And hail thee, Goddess of the Spring. 
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A SERMON, preached at the Installation of the 
Rev. Tuomas G. FARNSwoRTH in Haverhill, Mass.— 
By Hosea Ballou, 2d. &c. ‘Together with other per- 
formances delivered on the occasion. Price 20 cents. 








MARRIED IN THIS CITY, 
By Rev. H. Ballou, Mr. James Ford to Miss Charity 


and transmits it from age to age. If you here consult | Glover, both of Boston. 


By Rev. S. Streeter, Mr. George C. Flinn to Miss 


If you address | Eugenia Sophia Cummings. 


By Rev. Mr. Dean, Mr. Stephen M. Pierce to Miss 


‘every time that you eat this bread, and drink this; Lydia C. Place. 


By Rev. Mr. Pierpont, Mr. Simon White to Miss 
Louisa Bigelow. 

By Rev. Dr. Beecher, Dea. Elisha Hunt to Miss 
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Roy. 
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James Lewis, 49 years. 


Jona. Mehurin, 73 years. 
Nancy Nute, 22 years. 
Thomas Barry 32 years. 
years. John Minot, 54 years. 
10 days. Moses 1), Peeler, 34 years. 
years. Francis D. Capen, 4% years. 
Eustis, 3 years. Joseph Arnold, 45 years. 
Leinow, 86 years. Aaron Crease, 29 years. 
Norris, 10 years. Almira Hammum, 5 months. 
Lewis, 8 months.— Cily Record. 


In Richmond, Va. Mr. Benjamin Hatch, aged 27,a 
uative of Portland, Me. 

In Quincy, 23d inst. Caraline Beale, daughter of Mr. 
William Seaver, aged 4. 
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